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I 


Ferruccio Busoni, an original thinker of extra-ordinary merit in the 
discipline of musical aesthetics, has received far less attention than he de- 
serves. Itis a pity that the academicians like Benedetto Croce or E.F. Carritt 
have over-looked him. Busoni is, to our utter surprise, absent intheir volumes ° 
of research works and compilations. But this not-so-popular figure is worthy 
of serious and devoted study for reasons more than one. Apart from being 
a composer and performer himself, he had a wide international culture and 
nonetheless a special interest in, and fantasy for, India. 


The most thought-provoking of his works is Entwurf einer neuen 
Aesthetic der Tonkunst (Sketch of a New Esthetic of Music) first published 
in original in'1907, and in English translation by Dr. Th. Baker in 1911. 
It may be recollected and taken into account that Hanslick’s Vom Musika- 
lisch-Schonen (The Beautiful in Music), published in 1854 and Herbert 
Spencer’s “The Origin and Function of Music” published in Fraser's 
Magazine in 1857 precede it by half a century. We may assume that Busoni 
is well-acquainted with Hanslick’s and Spencer's views. Though Busoni 
does not refer to them, he deals most cautiously with both the doctrines of 
emotionalism and formalism which are associated with Herbert Spencer and 
Eduard Hanslick respectively. He also re-establishes the intangible link 
between music and nature, and between music and human feeling, the links 
previously denied by Hanslick. Apart from that, Wagner’s status has been 
revalued by Busoni. Whereas Hanslick is Wagner's strong opponent, Busoni 
is his unbiased critic. Last but not the Jeast merit of Buson:’s contribution 
is that he reminds the musicians and music-enthusiasts of the primordial 
ideal of music beyond its confines of duodecimal jumbles, of the depth of 
music to its unfathomable reach, of the degree of excellence of music to 
its never-attained superlative, and sv forth, of his concept of infinitude of... 
the art of music, : a gta 
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Ferruccio Busoni was born in Empoli on April 1, 1866. His father 
was Ferdinando Busoni, an Italian clarinetist and pianist, his mother, Anna 
Weiss, a German pianist lady. Ferruccio Busoni was taught by both of his 
parents. In the art of music he appeared as a child prodigy and later on he 
completed his studies in Vienna and Leipzig. He became Professor of Piano 
at Helsinki. Later on he went to Moscow and then to the United States. 
From 1894 to 1914 he lived in Berlin conducting a series of orchestral 
concerts. Though he is an Italian by nationality, the Germans still take him 
as a German in the realm of music and musicology. Among his various com- 
positions, two show his affinity for India. Those two are Indianische Fantasie 
and Indianisches Tagebuch. He studied Indology, especially Buddhism. He 
re-estimated the concept of Nirvana through his own musical ideas. Music 
was to him a way leading to Nirvana. His musical aesthetics reveals how 
much intellectual, contemplative and imaginative he was. He breathed his 


last.in Berlin on July 27, 1924. 


Wi 


It may be mentioned at the very outset that Ferruccio Busoni is free 
from, and unaffected by, any kind of dogma in his own philosophy of music. 
In spite of his wide acquaintancy with art-theory and musicology, he has 
hardly been influenced by any ism. He values his own realization more than 
the dictations of the standard-bearers. He is never a fanatical supporter of 
any composer or performer. His ground for dissatisfaction is that all may 
advance far afield but none lead upward. In his opinion, the formulated 
rules, the stated principles and the laid-down laws are hindrances to the 
Proper development of the art of music. The boundless nature of music, 
whenever set to form in vogue, bears the stamp of the manner of expression 
of a particular culture and epoch which makes it transient and cause it age 
sooner or later. That is why, unlike Hanslick, Busoni takes form of music, 
i.e.; sound in motion, not as an end in itself, but wants to go beyond that 


end. Regarding the cosmic nature of music, Busoni says— 


hes not the earth with its feet. It knows 


‘it (music) floats on air! It touc abies 
igh incorporeal. Its material is trans- 


no law of gravitation. It is welln 
parent. It is sonorous air.” 


He adds— 


: ; . ee . ” 
“Music was born free; and to win freedom 1s Its destiny. 


e music or Absolute music. In the 


ion of pur 
Hence comes the questi P play of notes and 


So-called theoretical sense; absolute music means a form- 
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rhythm without any literary content. Form is the only criterion in absolute 
music. But Busoni points to the plain truth that— 


“Form, in itse!f, is the opposite pole of absolute music, on which 
was bestowed the divine prerogative of buoyancy, of freedom from 
the limitations of matter.” 


Form is of course esser.tial and unavoidable. But Busoni reminds the for- 
malists that the composers sought and found out form as the aptest vehicle 
for communicating their ideas. Their musical souls never stopped at the 
form they created but transcended the once-emitted form towards the un- 
worldly realm of dynamic sonority. Forms are, according to Busoni, “the 
garments Euphorian left behind on earth.” 


Busoni admires Mozart not for his Tonic and Dominant but for his 
developments and Codas, Beethoven for his very lust of liberation, Schumann 
and Brahms for their feelings for boundlessness. But despite their individual 
achievements, Busoni’s charge against them is that “the moment they cross 
the threshold of the Principal Subject, their attitude becomes stiff and con- 
ventional, like that of a man entering some bureau of high officialdom’”’. 
Beethoven, in Busoni’s observation, did not quite reach absolute music, 
but in certain moments he divined it, which moments might have been 
described by Hanslick as “‘the vital spark of the divine fire”. 


Next to Beethoven, Busoni cites the position of Bach for his close 
affinity to “Die Ur-Music”, i.e., the infinite nmusic. Bach is always aware of 


“endless new possibilities”. Busoni pronounces, probably asa protest to 
Hanslick,— 


“Bach and Beethoven are to be conceived as a beginning, and not as 
unsurpassable finalities.”’ 


Busoni calls Wegner ‘‘a Germanic Titan”, appreciates him along with 
all his compositions, yet remarks about his system as “‘incapable of further 
intensification”. While the paths opened by Beethoven can be followed by 
fenerations after generations, Wagner’s category begins and ends with 


seri as a result of his self-imposed perfection and finish to the classic 
evel, . 


Wagner’s programme-music stands as a contrast to absolute music. 
Since the combat between Wagner and Hanslick, the aestheticians have 
been divided into two groups, one holding the principle of organic unity 
and the other grasping absolution or autonomy of music. In sucha situation 
the main characteristic 2f Busoni is that his imaginations and ideals soar 
up beyond and above the two. He is in quest of “eternal harmony”, akin 
to infinite music, which may be apparently inconceivable but is as true 2S 
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the shining sun in Busoni’s logic. The discourse and aim of Busoni’s musical 
aesthetics is to make this intelligible. 


IV 


Before Busoni reaches the peak of his thesis, he clears up his ideas 
by the method of elimination. He points to the drawbacks of the art of music 
in vogue, especially the drawbacks of the Occidental music. 


The first demerit of Occidental music consists in the debasement of 
Tone to noise while imitating, e.g., the rolling of thunder, the roar of forests, 
the cries of animals, the signing of birds etc. Such debasement of tone occurs 
also in the sonic representation of visual impressions, as of lightning-flash, 
springing or swinging movements, the flight of birds etc., and in the symbolic 
expressions too, as of war or church-prayer. 


Secondly, the depth of a genuine musical feeling is disturbed by the 
depiction of terrestrial aspects and of shallow human emotions too. It is 
degrading for the art of music to act as a language of emotions as preached 


by Herbert Spencer, 


Since representation and description are not the function of music, 
the pseudo-musical means exploited in a programme are obstacles to the 
development of music proper. It is needless to mention that Hanslick and 
Busoni think alike so far as the above two points are concerned. 


Thirdly, Busoni points out the drawback and demerit of notation 
system, Notation is but an ingenious expedient to retain music. Still it is 
rigid sets of signs, a dead transcription of a lively phenomenon and not at 
all a means to original or primordial rendering. The very intention to write 
down notation compels a choice of artificial measure and key. 


Fourthly, the performance itself is also a work of transcription. How 
much perfect, skilful and excellent a performance may be, it fails to an- 
nihilate the original. Busoni’s aesthetic expedition is for the creative essence 
of music. He opines that a talented composer’s original inspiration neces- 
sarily loses through notation and through further and f urther interpretation, 
i.e., performance. Mechanical mastery isfar from creative musicality in 


true sense. That is why Busoni says— 
“The function of the creative artist consists in making laws, not in 
following laws ready made.” 


Fifthly, Busoni denounces most fearlessly and without least hesitation 
the very seven-note tonal system divided into twelve equidistant degrees 
on which the entire art of music is based. Where there might be infinite 
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gradation of pitch in the range of sonority, we have managed to construct 
a serviceable semitonic ladder of twelve semitones and thus we have wrongly 
schooled our cars. The key-board instruments are much more responsible 
for this malady. Busoni’s ideals are revealed through these words— 


“our whole system of tone, key, and tonality, taken in its entirety, 
is only a part of a fraction of one diffracted ray from that Sun, “Music”, 
in the empyrean of the “eternal harmony.” 


The duodecimal octave, according to Busoni, is an artificial means made 
out only by several-fold transpositions of a major and a minor key. Busoni 
vehemently criticizes harmony of today as nothing but a kaleidoscopic 
blending and inter-changing of twelve semitones. 


What Busoni searches after are lacking in Western music. In contrast 
to Busoni’s dissatisfaction, Indian music, on the other side, is far more 
advanced in respect of subtle variations from sharp and flat notes and there- 
by employing twenty-two shrutis (instead of only twelve semitones) in diffe- 
rent ragas and raginis. It is for want of shrutis, that the keyboard instruments 
are unsuitable for Indian classical music. Busoni himself has experimented 
over voice and violin the same subtleties of notes which were not to be 
confounded with the twelve-semitonic system. Had he been practically 
acquainted with Indian classical music, he might have observed that the 
intricacies of ragas and raginis are not possible to be set to notational trans- 
cription. He might have been pleased for the fact that an Indian artiste 
creates from within rather than reproducing from. outer signs. Each time 
he performs, he performs anew through his improvisations and free 
movements. 


v 


Ferruccio Busoni reminds the autonomists that ‘Music isa part of 
the vibrating Universe.” The novelty of his aesthetics is that he believes 
from within the following truth :— 


“*.. the musical art-work exists, before its tones resound and after 
they die away, complete and intact. It exists both within and outside 
of time, anc through its nature we can obtain a definite conception 
of the otherwise intangible notion of the Ideality of Time.” 


Is it not akin to the conception of the anahata (unstruck) music of 
Indian belief, or to the ancient Greek conception of music of the sphere, 
pronounced by Pythagoras? What Busoni actually means is that every 
piece of music of a gifted composer or of a talented artiste is a part and 
parcel of the “eternal harmony”, an inexplicable realization by his sensitive 
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and powerful self. How much excellent and successful a performance may 
be, it is nothing but 


‘an ingenious device to grasp somewhat of that eternal harmony; 
a meagre pocket-edition of that encyclopedic work; artificial light 
instead of the sun.” 


One should not think that Busoni defines the man-made art of music 
and maintains contempt for the musician class and dreams of a fanciful 
world of imaginary mrsic. On the contrary, being a devoted musician him- 
self and a genuine lover of music, he appears as a novel critic and a true 
aesthetician of the art of music. He is always in quest of the ever-present 
celestiality of the appeal of musical art and finds that the audible presen- 
tation of a fine music is but derived from an etherial and cosmic inspiration , 
which comes down from a “free height”; which is after all the primordial 
domain of music. Should we let this domain be fettered by earthliness of 
familiar feelings? Can this unearthly appeal ever be the result of mere phy- 
siological pain or pleasure? 


Busoni refers to Nietzsche’s Jenseits Von Gut und Bose (Beyond the 
Good and the Evil) and quotes from it— 


“I could imagine a music whose rarest charm should consist in its 
complete divorce from the Good and the Bad.” 


Along with the realization Busoni says that musical art should always remain 
unaffected either by earthly aspects or by human strains. 


Now, is such a kind of music at all feasible and will it ever be attained? 
Busoni pronounces almost in the negative, because he maintains that all 
art is aristocratic and therefore; should never be meant for the multitude. 
Only in the realm of that free height resounds this music. Busoni draws an 
analogy of this idealistic music with the Buddistic state of Nirvana. He who 
is gifted from the beginning, learned in proper discipline, experienced in 
all the stages of life, renounced and developed with the cherished ideals, and 
blessed with intense musico-spiritual absorption, can reach such a height. 
That very height is the aititude of Nirvana and of music too. The essence of 
music arises not from earthly shackles but comes down from a region beyond 
worldliness. Across the borderline of our familiar experiences shines the 
world of Eternity. Therein reverberates infinite music. 


VI 


It is not that one should give up practising music and meditate over 
music of the infinitude. All we have to dois to elevate our taste and Style 
and “économize” our feeling upto the supreme point of musical sensitivity. 
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Feelings characterized by Busoni as “pseudo-emotion” or “‘lachrymose 
hysteria” full of exclamations or tugidity should be downrightly eliminated. 
And, along with musical taste, style and feeling one should cultivate,—accor- 
ding to Busoni; — temperament, intelligence and the instinct of equipoise. 
Out of a combination of all these elements blooms musical personality and 
artistic individuality. One should be aware of the narrow confines of school- 
ing at our resources and remain conscious of the endlessness of excellency. 
One should always bear in mind that as words are sometimes inadequate to 
express the exubcrance of our spiritual dynamism, so also our art of music 
is quite insufficient to express the felicity of that eternal harmony upon 
which the whole creation is held together. This awareness adds to the un- 
ending spiritual appeal of practice and performance of the art of music. 
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